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ABSTBACT 

Educators can help people adjust to rapid and 
continual social change by bor lowing techniques developed in the 
field o£ futuristics. Specifically, educators can encourage people to 
think about and react to projected changes. Futuristics (the field of 
study concerned vith systesatic study of the future using a vide 
range of disciplines) is based on the assusption that decisions made 
now will shape the future. Aspects of futures research that differ 
significantly from other types cf research include that futures 
planning is action oriented, designed to suggest iultiple alternative 
courses of action, dedicated to ' anticipating and planning genuinely 
different concepts of the future, heavily dependent on the rational 
study of anticipated developaents and their conseguences, and 
concerned vith creating a probabilistic environieest. In addition, the 
concept of alternative rather than inevitable futures is fundaaental 
to futuristics. Futurists atteapt to determine possible alternative 
futures by considering factors such as history, chance, pclicy 
decisions, scenarios of the future, and projections based on group as 
well as individual opinions. Hdncatcrs can incorporate futuristics 
into the curriculus in a variety of ways, including career awareness 
activities with a future orieztaticn (elementary school) , review of 
Utopian literature and library research (secondary school), and 
interdisciplinary courses on the future stressing fciecasting 
techniques, public policy, technology and educational futuristics 
(college level). (DB) 
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Upon receiving hrr B.A. desrce in elementary education from 
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futures resrarch techniques. She was able to continue this interest 
through fat ing awarded a small grant that gave her fheopporiimity to 
develop a workshop in futuristic. 
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Secondary Kducation and Schotjl Administration at James Madison 
University in Harris«jnburg. Virginia. She has given presentations at a 
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cducatifjn bocik. Snnch'. Culturr. and Sihnoh: The Ammratt tfi. 
proach. 
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Our "Fuiure Shocked" Sodely 

Change is one of the few rettainties in today's world. Within the jwst 
three derades. some would argue thai there have been as many changes 
in our lives as those occurring in all previously recorded history. Most 
people agree that the best guide to the fuiure is the past and present. In 
the past, generations of families lived their lives relatively untouched 
by any significant change. Societies were fairly stable, and the leam- 
'ings that parents had acquired were adequate for their children. Young- . 
sters were raised to do the same kind of work their parents had done and 
Co expect to live their adult lives in a wf>rld very similar to the one they 
had grown up in. Unlike the past, chang*- now {x-rvades nearly all as- 
pects of our lives, and we h*ave come to exfjet t some degree of change 
during our lifetimes. AUhongh we exix ct change, we sometimes ex- 
perience difficulty adjusting t<i the a«<eleratinR rate with whith it 
uicurs. 

Arnold H. Cllasgow has said. - I he irnuble with the future is that it 
usually arrives fn-fote we are teady for Hiis inability of fK-(»ple to 
adjust to rapjdVhangf is a malady Alvin Foffler c^lls "future sh<H k," 
He dest ribes it as "the diz/ying distnit niation brtiughi on by the pre- 
mature arrival of the furure. ' Rapid change tan be illustrated by the 
rate at which knowledge is being created: One-third «>f the items on 
sup^J^narkel shelves tmlay did not exist 10 years ago; 50% of the labtir 
force 'earns its living in industries ihai did not exist when this coimiry 
was founded; 7.'>%<>f all the jxople employed by indusiry 12 years from 
now will b* producing items that have not yet been conceived of. New 



knowledge will either extend previous knowledge or make tl obsolele. 
Toff ler relates 4 conversation he had with LonJ James, vice-chancellor 
of the ITniverstty of York, who ^laid. "I uxik my first dt^ee in rhemis- 
try at Oxford in 1931/* I^Kiking at the questions asked on chemistry 
exatnsat Oxford today, he continued. "I realise that not only ran I not 
do them, but that I never could have done them. sifi«» at least two- 
thirds of the questions involve knrtwiedge shut simply did not exist 
when I gradtiatttl." 

In addition to the generation of new knowledge, change is evident 
in our value systems. The roles of men and women in ccmtemjxjrary 
society have been alim^ significantly during the last decade, Thecon- 
seqi.enfTS of the rate of t hange are obvious; we feel uncomfortable and 
uneasy in such a fasi-paced world. Also, this uncontrolled accelr ration 
of social, technological, and scientific change makes the individual 
feel powerless to control the future in any important way. 

While earlier generations prepared their children to live in a world 
similar to the adults* world, today we don't know the kind of world in 
which our children will live. Perhaps they will have to deal with even 
more rapid c hanges than we do today. Will ihey be ' future shocked" 
into a sense of helplessness and be swept along with the tide of change? 
Hopefully not. To help our chiMren cope with their world, we must 
teach them to deal with continual change. This is one of the goals of 
futuristics: to teach pc^ople to function and cope with change regard- 
less of the number of change- may occur. Studying the future af- 
fords us the oppi^rtunity to think abfiut and react to projtn ted changes. 
It is a proc ess by which we can anticipate, adant to. and perhaps even^ 
feel comfortable with, c hange. * 

Since we cannot stop change, we can attempt, as Toff Jer suggests, 
to manage it. 

. . to munagr rhangi' wr must aiuu ipair if. Howrvrr. thr nation ihai 
erne's pi*nional future can be. i(i!Kimrrxirnc, antic tpaied. flics m the face 
cif pt-rsisiefH folk prrjudirf . Mtist people, derp down, believe thai the 
fulure blank. Yei ihe tniih is that we c an assign probabilities losiome 
of the changes ihat He in sUire for us. e&pet tally certain large structural 
< hanges. and iht iv are vvavs u? use ihis knowledge in designing per^mal 
subthty /ot)f i. 



To learn how to maiwgc change requires gaining a degiee of con- 
irol over our lives by being able to make inielligenidecisiomabbui the 
future from an array of pm^ibilsties .When we know how lo do this, we 
can then avoid the confusion and anxiety caused by experiencing too 
much change too quickly. To cope with change requires that weelim- 
« inaie the 'TlMet-fomorrow-take-care-of-ilself" syndrome and become 
an active participant in shaping our future. 
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Futurisiics: A New Field of Study 

Futuristics, not to be confused with science fiction, is p fairly recent 
dewlopment. After World War 11, the RAND Corporation was estab- 
lished as a semiprivate, nonprofit '^ihink tank." and it became the first 
enduring organisation primarily devoted to the systematic, ongoing 
study of the future. Since the 1950s, other organizations such us the 
Institute for the Future, the Futures Group, and thf Hudson Institute 
have been founded to explore the anay of possible futures for the U.S. 
and the international community through analytical and documented 
futures research. The futurists who work in these establishments do 
not use tarot cards or tea leaver to study the future but instead ap- 
proach their studies scientifically and rationally. 

Futurtstics research is l^sH on the assumption thai human deci- 
sions now being made will shape the world. The resean hers do not 
subscribe to ihe latalistic view of an inevitable future. Harold G. Shane 
has indicated five as{K*<is of futures research that differ significantly 
from those of conventional resc^arch: 

1. Future's planning is deliberately directed by thepianner*s examined 
values and is acflon^jriented, !i emphasia^ ahern^tive avenues 
rather than linear projections and aincentraies on relalionships 
among probabilities, their croiis impaci upon one another, andthe 
fxissibie impiicaticms of such influence's, 

2. Futures f^danning is designtnl to fjoint to more alternative cciurses 
of action (han dcx-s convcniional planning—to keep gcK>d ideas 
from being overlooked. 



^1. 



tiortkl 




S. Traditiortkl planning has tended lo be uiopian, to sc^ tomorrow 
merely as an improved model of the present. Futures research reojg- 
nizes the ntt^ toantic ip^iteand to plan genuinely different concepts 
of the future. 

4. Futures planning relies mote heavily on the rytimial study of aniici- 
paied dt velopments and their onst^uena s and gives less heed to 
statisiital ^malysis or projection per se, 

5. In futures planning, the fckus is no: on the reform of the past. 
Rather, it tomeniraies <m the c reation of a ' prohabilistu environ- 
ment* in which .dtetnativec<inseqiienct*sand{KJSsibilities;tre given 
larefiil study b*'[ofe ihoit t^. made.- 

I he Uh us iif futuri^ifu s, then, is the ex.iniination nf future alterna- 
tives and their ^KJssible results U fore they are put in ai lion. The pi^c h- 
olugieal prim iple that antic ipated 4 hange is less threatening to ^>eople 
than unexfKi led change is a c ritiial elenu ni *»f fuiuiisiic v Tcmi mu<h 
unex|Kcte<i change < an t ause one to Ixtcnne disuf ienied and to suffer 
Unm thi-disiihiliivthat has come ui iH-eatkni *'future%hcH k/' Through 
the U'lhniiiiies nf luiuiistiis ue lan learn to anti<i|>iite change and 
tnnsidei the c onsefpiem es of a range ol alieinatives Fdwaid Cornish 
has defined hitmisiii s as; 

A lieUi lit MUMW duH sri k> lu uirnnlv. aiuh/t , .iiui i valiMU- jMi>siblr 
\MUin I lianHcs in hiniian lif( and ihc wit hi Hu- won! imp\n> a laiional 
taihi i rhan iii\Mital .ippiuiidi lo ih( luiun biii also ;» 1 1 pi- .Hn>ni . 
im.i^manvt . .iiui cAptninnal .ippuiai ins as iilU tiii^ i oniiihuiinmthai 
I .m Ik- iim (uI 

m 

So weian sjK ak of I iiim jsiic s as providing an omani/ed siudv nl the 
hituie ptili/ing a wide lange ol disciplines. 

Huiing ilir last 10 years. anitucUs about the iutuie have Invn 
changing- hn one thing, w ate thinking mcin alKiui whai %ve nught 
make baf)|H'n ami the ilungK we need to do toneale a U tiei home 
woild lathei than passiveK aMeptin^ a lixfd. piedetei minni u'oild. 
Also. thfotiKh a vaiic u of technicpus. ue Mivu- that it is |K»ssjliIr lo 
study the futntr. 

S|Kc ifi( ally, whai iIih s this mean bn edm ationr Kntunsin stanaid^ 
in sensni/mg the edtu aiional poh<v iiiakt i lo aheinaii\e hitnies ihaf 
will reipnie skilh-d leadeisbip. But on a moic basu level, futuies w 



M«arch forrduratum auc%pu lodeal with th(>que!iiian. "What kind of 
cdiUiition will bt si prt* fwre students for thr yorld in which chey will 
live their adult lives?'* In (larttal rr«f)onii(' to this qur!»tion. a varit iy of 
futmt-orientfd rcnirsfs hnvf bc^n gi netated. By I97.H approximatily 
400 c olhgrs' and univrrHitif & im iudc d !»Ui bofferings in ihrir < urrtc itia. 
hUuv ihv 1966-67 Mhcxd yrar. wh« n Pri&c ilia Griffiths offt rfd a fuexirr 
stiidif^ < ourst- ai Mc lbournt- Hish Srh«H>l in Florida, a growing num- 
ber of clrmcnrary and snondary schcKYh havr added such courses to 
thfir programs. Mm h ol thr im|K>rtant re st-arc h in I'duc ational f uturc*i> 
has f>nn di vi lofM d bv thr F^uiaiional Polity Rmarc h Ck nier at the 
Sianford RrwaJih Insiiiuu' and b\ ibv Syrafiist- Itnivt'i^iiy Rfscarch 
CIorfKHation. 

The implicit mesKigt' in the'above^evrlopments points to an in- 
< reased concern for and alx^ut ihe future. Since our sot iety is undei go- 
ing < <in\ uisi ve c hange and experirnc ing many c i ises. greater attention 
muse be direc ted tu the future. Also, if sc hools an- to prepare youth for 
the future, then a future-oriented t urrit ulum would Help achieve thiS 
purfxise. Ii woifld emphasise the future scx^ieiy in whii h students will 
li\f as adults. It would also train students to tcjfH' with change, ihai is, 
teac h them how lo be psyc hologic ally pre|>ared to adjust to a scx iety 
exfxnenc itig a c finiinuing ta rate of change. In lighi of this, it calls 
for educating youth with a heightened future consciousness. 

If the schcMds do noi prepare children fof the piobabilities of the 
future, the m hooU aieiloing students a great disservice. Charles Ketter^ 
ing once said. "JWy interest is in ihe future. b<»cause I am going to spend 
the resi of my life ihere.' H^»w true ihis is, espet lally lor the &c hivil^ 
children of today who will sfiend most of iheir adult lives in the 
twenty-first c eniury . We assume fhat the kinds of things students learn 
today will, hopefully, be of some benefit lo them in ihe'fuiure. But tcK> 
c^ften, what one studies in schcKjl is obsolete by the time one reac hes 
.ackxIfhcKKj. ?5owhefr is this more evident than in the fields of sc rence 
amd technology, ^ 

< With our MM ieiy in a slate of flux as a result of new knowledge be- 
ing discovered at alarming rates and human values shifting and c hang- . 
ing, we know for ct-rtain ihai oui future mm iety will be very different 
from what it is today. Therefore, it iscpiesticmable policy tobaseedu- 

i 

, 12 , 



laiion solely on thti-fiast. Prt- |Jarins for a new *nri«y also desenvs ap- 
pnjptiaM- consitkratioJi in ihi' lUHUulum. This futuieurieiued ap- 
pnjat h would t niphasw^ ihi- Ua« hing of sktlKand topii s thatstudcbt* ^ 
can ise t.» mwi thr thalSt-ngts ahead Hif fuiurt- is made up of predict-' 
ablf and iinpmiu lablt- tomortows. und wt- nuisi rhild^t ii an in- 
siRht into Ihf pTohkmsand opj>ottimsJHN ihty-ina\ iMv 

Futtinst> ttinttnd that Mudrnts mt-d t<» Ik i.iuKhi itttain mw 
-haviis- in otdt ! lo p» |>.iie th« »i loi adult lift- Om ui thi-sf SwMts is 
ih* ahdih logathti nifonnati«.n alK.ut inuxHtant fuiinf {xmibiliiifs. 
IntcUim tU d« iMons .dKHii ili<,- fuiun' tanno< )h- made in a vacuum. If 
mdiMdnals an- u. niak. fhou,,*lfuI ihouts ah.ut iht ii futur,^. then 
ihis inuM hast opfx.ituniii.s t.. ioHf.f ir idium uifonnatinn about 
thi- varu-tv of fK.ssiblf futuu s. Onrothtt ba>.i« futatists \l^\v as t-sst-n- 
tial IN ih*' skill tn .intuipati- dftniMl% Ihi- ahiHtN to considt-r thf 
Hfriis i.f a«tions is iit5t Nv.tiv li {x opU .iff lo d. vHop ihf habit of fu- 
turt -otu tiu\i ihinkiyg. 

A<qiiirum skitUni thtM- areas tan bttassiv snitgrauii intnixisiinR 
ptoKtaniN IrchnHiiu N su. h as fH.Uing. fott .aMing, and anaU/tng 
ittiidN«an vippiv nil<.rinaiionaK>i.i jHiu nfial tututrs S«i iiaii-»wrii-. 
ing and Miuiv « a m i fu no > < an 1 11. ouKigt studcHis to thmk moM 
muginaiivih about ihi l.mnc-^and 10 aiiiuipatr fhf fiitiuf u.nst- 
f|u« mfN ol paM and pH v ni a.nons. I ht s;' ifa.bing imih-Mls will b«- 
diMU.Ni^l ni inon d.iail lani in this faMba.k Stuh in hniqiH> and 
«untnn .an foMti Ix.ih lung-sangr and ..{K-n-«ndrd atnatdts ni Mu- 
drniN fhmknm <-<iiu fining ihf fuiutt — ihtii fuiiiir 
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Conceptions of the Futurr: Optimistic Vb. Pessimistic 



rl^^'ntrrrsting rxcrcise h to ask your siudents lo wriie\down their 
coiWepnom of the future. It haji been this writer's experience f hat the 
^ responses range from the pes&imistk to the c^itnUttc knd usually 
inrludr a large ciose of Stat Wars mentality. Rcacucms include: ''the 
unknown. ' ''an unknomi mystery^ that await&i for me/* "that which is 
to come," "the worid being in turmoil," "change, computei^, confu^ 
ston/* "prc^ess." "new technoiogioil gains and a better understand- 
ing of different people," "trouble; all the new technology is creating 
more problems in the world." "computeni ruling the worid, "^and "hu- 
mans inhabiting other planets." One student who obviously had one 
eyr on global concerns and the other on her personal goals wrote the 
intriguing but rather un^tling statement. ". . . certainty not world 
pr«ice but a lot more wars and famine and two years of school to ga*' 
This simple exercise poinu to the fart that concepts of the future are 
often vague and ambigtious. , . " • 

Alvf n Tofflcr has noted thai people frequently have personal plans 
that are incongrueni with a projected future. For example, one 15-year- 
old student predicted such events as a cancer cure, a IJ.S.-USSR alli- 
ance against CJitna, test tube babies/an accidental nuclear explosion, 
the spread of terrorism, and robot computers. But her personal forecast 
included getting her own apartment, attending school in interior de- 
sign, getting a drivt r*s license, getting a dug, getting married, having 
children, and dymg. llius. the world evt^nts she listed seemed to ^nmr,, - " 
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little impact upon her personal life and illustrates the altitude of many 
that the future is something that happens to somebody else. 

Speculatior* about the future and what it holds for us has always 
been a favorite diversion for some people. Some of these predictions 
have been quite accurate, as when H. G. Wells prophesied the emer- 
gence of sprawIinMjriegaloixjHses and space exploration. Others have 
suffered from myopia. For instance, at the turn of this century, maga- 
liiie writer Ray Stannard Baker predicted. "Automobiles will rcplatf 
the crashing of horses' hoofs, making city streets almost as quiet as a 
country lane and far less aowded." Another example of faulty fore- 
-asling iMcurred when a commiltee was t)rganiz»^ in 1486 by Kmg 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain to study Cxilumbus's plans to 
sail west to find a shorter route to the East Indies. In 1490 the commit- 
tee reported that a voyage such as Ckilum bus contemplated was impos- 
sible bei ause: 

i ) A voyaKf tc. Asia wouid i«iuirf {hre«- years. 2) I"hi- Wt-stern Oivaii 
IS iiifuHii- ami 5»-thHps iinnaviRahU-, If lu- u-ac h«i iht- Antitxiclfs (the 
Jand tm tht- oiht i Mdf of the rUjIk- from Kutoix-). hv could not Ri i bij( k. 
4 ) nit rf aie no Aniiixidi s b«f ause ihf gn au r pan of the Klobi- is nivi rwl 
uifh watt t, and bit auw Sainl AiiKiistinc says so. . . . 5) Of iht- (ivf /ones, 
iiiily thm arr habiiahh". «) So many ttiuiuifs afifi ihf t>«aiu.n it was 
unhkely that anvonc toiiid find hitherto unknown lands of any value. 

In a mon- retrni tasc. the noted st ieiuisi Vannevar Bush gave this ad- 
vice to Re sident I rtiman in 1945 abtittt the atomic b<>mb: "ITie b»mb 
win m vt. go off. and I speak as an exjx rt in explosives." Obviously, 
predictions tan Ix- mmU- abini the future, but these are fruitless exer- 
cises unless we make a seri.ius attempt to understand the future in 
tetms of pt-sent developments that ran have various tonsequemes. 
And this is what futures u-search attempts to do. 

I he fiitute can be viewetl optimtstitaily— a blind faith in ctmfinu- 
ous progress-oi it can be viewed fM-ssiinistically— due to world crises 
tliat scrm insolvable. The first scenaricj is presented by Herman Kahn 
in The Next 2m Years. Kahn claims that we will overcome our press- 
ing problems through technological intiovations. This 'tethno-fix" 
attitude forecasts that Ufe will ccmtiniie in the future much as it is 
today, except that more people will benefit fr.jiii the results of tec hno- 
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logtcal progress. The seconc^ scenario takes ihe pc^ittcui that the qual- 
ity of life will deteriorate due to the depletion of the earth's resources. 
This viewpoint is found in T^<^ Limits to Gmwih by Donella H. 
Meadows et al., and i$ summarized by a 1%9 quote from that work by 
the late U Thant, 

I do not wish lo «Tm ovt rdnimauc, bui I can only conrhide from the- in- ' 
formation thai is available to me as .S« rt'iary-CifntTal, ihat the members 
of thf I United Nations have perh»p^ ten yt-ars left in which lo subordinate 
their am ient quarrels and launch a global partnership ioc^xh the arms 
racT, to inipro\r the human envininment. to drfu&e ih^^oc^ulation ex- 
plosion, and to supply the requited momentum to development efforts. 
If surh global j^nnrrship is not forged within the next decade, then I 
vivy murh ft-ar that the problems I have mentioned will have reached 
such suffgering pruporiinns mat chey will be beyond our capacity to 
ranrroi. 

Viewing the world from either extreme isn't healthy. Oriainly there is 
good reason for alarm, but there are also developments that allow some 
hope for the future. 

Futurism attempts to maintain this balanced approach. This bal- 
anced perst>ective should serve as a guide as we prepare to teach the 
skills and knowledge that individuals will need for a future society that 
is becoming more complex and as we attempt lo instill the attitude 
that one can influence and change the future in desirable directions. 
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Focusing on the Future 
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Whether students leam how to dissect a frog, divide two mixed 
ftacticns. diagram sentences, type a business leil^V. or paint a picture, 
we assume that these skills, along with the countless other things ihey 
leam in school, will serve some useful purptKC in the future. This no- 
tion fails to take into account how our rapidly changing society will 
affect the youth oftBday. Tofner has said, "All education springs from 
some image of the future. If the image of the future held by society is 
grossly inaccurate, its education system will betray m youth." We do 
our students a great disservice if we provide ihem with a curriculum 
ihat emphasizes only the past or only one version of the future. 

Providing children with a future-oriented curriculum should help 
them to develop their thinking about a variety of altemauve futures. 
Basic to the notion of alternative futures is the idea that one can choose 
from an array of options and that the choices made will have some 
impact in shaping the future. In other words, we can determine within 
limits the kind of future we want. On the other hand, if individuals 
have a very restricted view of the future and believe that they have 
little control over it, then they are likely to feel that choices made 
today have little significance. Therefore, a person's image of the future ' 
will have an influence on'his decision-making capacity. 

We all make certain assumptions about the future. These may be 
short-term, for instance, the plans we haw for this afternoon or to- 
morrow; or. they may be long-term, as in tuir career designs over the 
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next five, 10, or 15 years. All of these factors tc^eiher constitute our 
imajro of the future. If we have a narrow outlook about the f uture, then 
we utt not likely to see much relationship between present actions and 
future po&sibiliti^. People's image of the future can have an impor- 
tant effect on what they ck) right now. Research indicates thatiitudents' 
perception of the future plays a major role in their performance in 
school. If they expect to be employed in a low-status occupation, then 
they will see little relationship between what they do in school and 
their careers. A future-oriented perspective can provide the motivation 
for achievement. 

Thinking about and imagining our roles in the future is called the 
future-focused role-image. Bc-njamin D. Singer states, ^The future- 
focused role-^image is our self-image projected into the future and it 
lends meaning to much of what we do in the present/* Those who can- 
not project themselves into the future can only respond to the immedi- 
acy of the present and are unable to envision an array of possible fu- 
tures. The development of future-focused role-images is necessary in 
order to establish personal goals that an individual can work toward 
achieving. 

The lack of a future-focused rolc*image is often seen in minority 
groups where the c hildren have a very restricted view of future possi- 
bilities. Difficulty in developing a future-oriented perspective for mi- 
norities probably stems from their lack of cxsnfidence in future rewards. 
Minority students have no guarantee that obtaining a proper educa- 
tion will assure them a job. This has been a chronic problem with 
minorities and has resulted in a distrustful attitude toward a society 
that confers future rewards inconsistently and discriminatortly. This 
also makes it hard to teach minority students lo work in the present 
toward some future goal. 

For many people, the future is too far away and unpredictable; con- 
sequently, delayed rewar Js serve no useful purpose. It is the present 
that is real to them; the future is too distant to be concerned about. This 
situation is undersctired by the common attitude among minorities 
that they have very little, if any, control over their future. Adolescent 
blacks more frequently than whites believe that factors external to 
themselves determine the future; that is, what they do now has very 




litUe impact upon their future. Abo, mapy adolfsctnu believe 
that if they want to achieve their goals, they most likely will have to use 
tactics not appro^ of by society. Fot example, when young liarletn 
boys were asked tK>w people managed to become rich, they resposKied 
that these people had so eith» through illegitimate means or 
good luck. It is tliis feeh..g of powerlessness om cme's desdny and the 
historical undependalulity of future rewards that operate s^inst mi- 
nority children developing positive and fulfilling future-focused role* 
images. 

Women are another group for whom the variety of future-focused 
role-imagcs is limited. Traditional roles of houseworker and child- 
bearer or sex-stereotyped occupational roles such as teacher, nurse, or 
scCTCtary are still the most prevalent ones presented to female children 
in our culture. Pauline B. Bart, in her article. ''Why Women See the 
. Future Differently from Men." ointends that, "TTie failure to encour- 
age independence and to widen the range of possibilities open to 
women produces a fatalism and passivity that flies in the face of all the 
educational rhetoric about producing resourcdul, self-reliant, and 
hope-filled people for tomorrow." 

Recent societal trends point to the fact that the role of women is 
changing. For example, the number of women holding jobs has grown 
from 18 million in 1950 to 42.1 million in 1978, a 129% increase. Cur- 
rently women account for 42% of the U.S. work force. Although these 
figures are impressive, we must also take into consideration that nearly 
80% of these working women are in clerical, sales, service, and factory 
jobs that are typically low-paying positions. For example, on the aver- 
age, women who worked full time in 1977 earned 59 cents for every dol- 
lar earned by men. There are many reasons for this situation, but 
one cannot ignore the influential role that future images play in shap- 
ing one's destiny. If young girls are given a limited view of their capa- 
bilities and opportunities, then they can be easily channeled into jobs 
that provide low economic returns. The women's movement, in part, 
has addressed this issue and has brought about some modest changes in 
societal expectations and educational practices that have increased 
the career options open to women. 

For education to have any relevance at all for young people, they 
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ihould feel that they will hav^ q^oin^ul roles in sodety at adulis. 
Sex-role stereotyping ai»i radal and ethnic inejudice op<^te against 
the of {air trntmentcrftheseicesandmincmdesandamsttict theM 
childrai's notions' of tl^ future-focused role^-images. Educatiwi 
slmuld seek to improve the images children have about the future and 
tl^r place in it. A future-oriented curriculum would help achieve this 
end by enomragtng youngstm to tiiink nu^ aoitively about thai* 
futtire possibilities. ^ 
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Alternative Futures: 
Pc^lblci Probable, Preferable 

T'he conrepi of ahemativc futures is fundamental to futuristics. 
People generaUy conceptualize the future as being inevitable, which 
means thai there is one, static future somewhere off in the distance. 
Futurists explicitly point out that there is a variety of futures, not 
one single future. These ahemative futures are dependent on several 
factors: history, that is, past events and trends that have an influence 
•on the future; chance, the occurrences we arejjnable to plan for: and 
human choice, the decisions we make that affect the future. It is impor- 
tant to understand that futurists do not claim to predict the future; 
rather they attempt to heighten our awareness of the range of alterna- 
tive futures that mi^t cotxie about and of the role that history, chance, 
and human choice ir ight piay in influencing positively or negatively 
any specific future. ' . 

Futurist Draper L. Kauffman, Jr. speaks of the future as a ''zone of 
potentiality*' rather than '*that which is going to happen" and that 
any ''knowledge about the fyture** is secn'as "knowledge about what is 
possible/* In this way, one thinks in terms of future possibilities and 
alternatives rather than witat is certain or inevitable. These perspec- 
tives can best be iilustrated )3y two metaphors. One can view life as a 
long roller cc^ster ride and ihe^futureas the track upon which it rides. 
We are unable to see all the twists and turns of the track in advance and 
can only see each part as v^t cpme to it. We catinot change the course of 
the ride or even get of( when we want. We area captive to this t%pm* 
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ence dtid can do Hule aboui a future that is fixed. Anothei view chaiac- 
tertzes^ the future a great ocean on which we are navigating a ship. 
. There are many destinations that we may sail toward. While navi- 
gating, we take into consideration such factors as the currents, weather 
conditions, and unfamiliar waters in order to reach our destination 
safely. The first metaphor views the future as determined by our cir- 
cumstances and there is not much we can do to change or after it. Fu- 
turists reject this notion and opr instead for the second metaphor, 
which claims that by using foresight, one is able to determine, to some 
extent, one's future. 

The ahemative futures approach requires the use of several skills 
that can be developed through the techniques cited in the next section 
of this fasrback. First, one must learn to think more imaginatively 
about the future in order to avoid the single future trap. This often 
necessitates scrutinizing previous notions of the future and restructur- 
ing them to fit the more flexible perspective of a future as something to 
be created or invented. Second, one must evaluate the impact of pos- 
sible futures. Reflecting .ijxin the effects of certain actions is essential 
when considering future possibilities. We must nut only be aware of 
alternative courses of action that are open to us, but we must also 
choose wisely from among them. This proc ess raises basic questions of 
what is posstblr, what is probable, and above all. what is prrferable. 
Alvin Toffler notes: 

Every <kk icty l^tvs not mrrpfy a sui cTpssion ai prohablt future §, but an 
array of possible (niarvh, andaconflic tcivrr pfffrrabifhitun's. The man- 
agement iil (haiiKC* the eff(»r£ to convert certain possibles into prob- 
ables, in pursuit of agret*d*on preferable^. 

So we can Uxik atu^ad to an array of possible futures, of whic h sf>meare 
more likely to occur than others. With this in mind, weciin rhcx)selhe 
most desirable future and then take the steps to reach it. It is this ix-r- 
s|x*ctive that would disc iaim the inevitability of a single future and 
allow us greater control of our destiny. 
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I hope thai by now I have convinced you that future studies belong in 
the school curriculum. If you agree but are rather puxricd as to how to 
begin to implement a prc^ram. below are some of the techniques that 
can be UJicd in teaching about the future. This is not meant to be an 
exhausiive list, but instead to highlight those methods that ha%^ been 
used with some degree of success. Most of these techniques can be 
geared to elementary, secondary, or university students. There are sev- 
eral books and articles that can be helpful to teachers: Teaching To- 
morrow Today, by Ronald T. LaConte; Teaching the Future, by 
Draper L. Kauffman, Jr.: and The Current Methods of Futures Re- 
search/* an article by Theodore J. Gordon published in The FuturisL^, 
edited by Alvin Toffler. 

Methods for future studies attempt to help students develop a more 
flexible attitude toward the future and think more imaginatively about 
it. The exercises cited here are excellent for promoting discussion 
alKJUt future possibilities, a topic basic to any future-oriented ap- 
proach. 



Scenarios 

A scenario is a ^future history/' a narrative that describes a possible 
series of events that might U»ad to some future stale of affairs. This fic- 
tionalized forecast is written from che point of view of a specific f uturi* 



date, such as 50 or 100 years heme. It describes the events that oc- 
curred from the present up to that date. In writing a scenario, one at- 
tempts to construct a logiral sequence of evenis leading from the pres- 
ent, or any other given time, toa future condition. Hie possibility that 
these events will ot vur is usually derived from analyzing present trends 
or the consensus of exptnt opinion. For instance, we can develop a 
scenario for the year 2000 by using the population trends cited below: 

1. The population of the M.S. will inaease from its present level of 
about 218 million lo approximately 262.5 million by the year 2000 if 
the RTowih rate of 0.8% a ye^r stays about the same. 

2. The predominant Rjoup will be composed of thr individuals born 
b-iween 1945 and 1965 who will Ix- from S5 to 55 years iM by the 
year 2000. 

S. There will be great growth in the numbt^r of people ovei 65 years of 
age who will live longer. 

Based on this information, we could write a scenario that takes place in 
2000. It might Irxik back over the last two detades and recount the 
changes in the American lifestyle that now emphasiies middleandold 
age rather than youth, since a majority of people are in the older age 
bracket. It might alsci disc uss the tremendous growth oi government- 
financed servi<<'s for the ;ige<i caused by the shifts in our population 
and the other jxissible demands made by this age group, sue h as raising 
the retirement age to 80. 

By using a variety of data, a scenario writer ran make a persuasivr 
case for the probability of a particular wries of events to<K c ur. In the 
scenario ' Eco-Caiastrophe!;* Paul Khrlich fort-casts the death t)f the 
cx-ean. . 

Thv rnd <if ihv <xean tamr Utv ni tht- summer nf |979. und it <art« t-%i*n 
rnnre rapidly than the hinh>gists had expctted. ThiTe had even h<^n 
signs ft>r more than u decade, c tmlment ing with ihe dis* tivery in 1968 
that Df) l sloAs down phmosynthesis in marine plant life. It was an- 
miunc^d in a short paper tti the tw hnkal journal, S<$rn(r, but ttmuiu- 
gi«its it smat ked (A dfximsday. Iliey knew that all life in the sea dejK'nds 
on photosyntf;^is, the c hemif al pnx ess by whit h gret n plants bind the 
sun's energy arifl male it available to Jiving things. And they knew that 
DDT and simitar chlorinated hydrmarhons had fuiiluttd the rntirt sur- 
fatT of the eaith. imiuding the sea. 



This scenario, which was written in 1969. makes a projtrtiun of the 
end of the otian basiti ufjon the expert opinion of ecologists and the 
discovery of the relationship between DDT and photosynthesis. 

I'sed in the t Irf^room, scenario writing aids students to think more 
imaginatively ab*>ut the future and to explore future possibilities of 
past and present trends. The folhjwing activities will help students m 
scenario writing. 

Headlines: With younger students, supply newspaper headlines 
'hat might ap|>ear in .he year 202.^ such as. CARS BANNED FROM 
STREETS AND HIGHWAYS, or NEW LAW SAYS PEOPLE OVER 
S5 MUST BE "ELIMINATED." or LAST DROP OF CASOUNE 
SOLD TO THE PRESIDENT Ol U.S. Then ask students to write the 
newspaper article to ma'ch the headline. They should take into ac- 
«Hmt the factors that led up to such drastic news items. Of course, stu- 
dents could c reate their own headlines and artic Us for a future date or 
even comfxjse the entire newspaper as a group projecl complete with 
advertisements, television listings, advice columns, editorials, sports 
iwges. weather reports, and classified ads. This activity can illustrate 
the variety of alternative futures open to us and the consequences we 
may suffer due lo dec isions that are being made in the present. 

Autobuygmphtes: Along these same lines, students could write sev- 
eral autobiographies looking back over a period of 50 or 75 years. 
Ea, h of these autobiographies should be based o.i a different scenario 
fur scHiety as a whole and the events in the perscm's life should reflect 
this. As a variaium of this exercise, ask studcnfs to write their own 
obituaries. 

Bmmstmmmg: A more involved approach could entail a brain- 
storming sessum in which the entire class lists a variety of events that 
might tKTcur within the next .50 or 100 years l-:ach of these events could 
be classified into topics such as sc ience technology, gcmrnmenl. pop- 
ulation, energy, work. Ufesiy le. global affairs, etc. The next step would 
be to divide each of these future events among gmups of studems. It is 
then the task of the group todevelop a scenario with the assigned possi- 
bilities. . 

An imporiani follow-up for any scenario writing exercise is that 
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scenarios should br sharrd with ihr class and analymi. Below arr some 
pertinent questions suggested by Kauffman: 

1. Which of these scenario* do you think the moit plausible? 

2. Which do you. think are the most unlikely? 

. 3. Do any of these scenarios fit the image of the future that you had 
befoR' this exercise? 

4. What are your own personal plans for the future? 

5. How well do those plans fit into each of these different scenar- 
ios? 

Sdenfx Fiction 

Frank Herbert, in The Wounded Planet, wrote: 

Right up there with ihr loudr« was our little band of « iencp fic tion 
writer*, a hardy, resourcrful.and imaginattw lot. lavinR.- Here area few 
of the po<Mblr hells, a few of the possible end*, arui some mlcM^ul alter- 
naiiws." 

Our hatiifiK avrraRp ha& bem frighteningly high. 
The accuracy with which some science fiction writers have been able to 
describe our future world cannot be ignored. And for this reason, a 
study of s< ience fiction is an integral pari of any fuiure-oriented cur- 
riculum. When using science fiction in this way. it is not studied as a 
particular genre of liieraturr but rather as examples of possible alter- 
native futures. The primary concern is to present a variety of imagina- 
tive. thoughtful, and. perhaps, alarming views of the future. Science 
fiction can help us to aniit ipatc change in our own world more readily. 

There are several different kinds of scient^ fiction. .Some science 
fiction, like that of Flash Gordon or Star Wars, deals chiefly with the 
adventures of a partit ular hero. Actually, the plots of these adventures 
could have taken place in the p|d West as well as on a spaceship, but 
different gadgcin is used. This is the kind of writing that first attracts 
the young reader, along with encounters with alien beings. The kind 
of science fiction (hat should be stressed in a futuristics class might 
better be called social science fi< tion. The emphasis in this type of writ- 
ing is on how people cope with a situation in theccmiext of the future. 
Much of this writing explores the sequence of events thai led up to the 
ethical and sixial problems prciduced by technological and scientific 
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developments. For example, in Aidoui Huxley's Bravf New World 
where embr>os are grown antfictall>' saihat people can be geneiically ' 
designed to fit society's needss we find a culture that is sutic and uni* 
form. Tht!* book sparks Jivrly discussions of values. poUiics, and indit 
vidua! freedom and raises questions about the direccion in whicn our 
society is heading. 

Bernard C, Hollister and Deane C. Tluimpson in their book, Gro*- 
kt9i^(he Future, have developed ^ine very creative lessons for using 
works of St ience fiction effectively in the classroom. They suggest the 
following questions to elicit student response: 

luonumii: What isconiidfu^ weahh in ihis six iriy? Whopnidutesand 
wIki ctmsumcs products? 

PoUiic al: How is order kept in the- society? Who has the power? What 
iiHowame is made fur ihe^Ui^iani or luinconfamiisi? What 
sorJ c>( lead?"r is rtmsidrr«l "gcxxi"? W^hat role does the inili- 
tary play? would pose the grvatesi threatia thr society? 
Why? W^hat is the author's conception of man: 1$ man ba«- 
lally guild? Bad? Trusiwmshy? 

Scu ial: What class*Ti exist? How dm-s one gain and lost- status? Is 
«itaiu^ ascribed oi achieved? In oiher words. do« one Rain 
Hiatus by birth or can imv work his way up? How diffiiult is 
ii to move from one c lass tn another? What is the place of the 
, family? 

Religious: What religious brhefs prevail? What is ihe role of a ^.uper- 
natural being? How is the feliKtuii cHka*niied? Who holds the 
moHi religious ptiwer in the socieiy? 

Artistic : Is any alhiwame made for ariisuc and aesiheiic expression? 

What kinds of an. music, liierauiir, if any, exist in scvieiy? 
What role does the governmeni play in tonaoUing artistic 
and aesthelii expression? 

Other ^ 

Clultures: H,iw dties the society view other sw ieiie*? Suspii ioiisly? 

General: How woiJd ymx like living in this particular sociery? What 
would yt.u find mint distasteful about it? What would you 
find most enjoyable about it? If you could change one thing 
in the scxiety. what would you chanfj," and why? What 
would |K)*e ihe greatest threat to the sot iety? Why? To what 




eitMi do )mi lee pretcni^ir Ame^^ 

ety Ui Seowse like di« itoiY? Haw oJghl 
To fiKKivaie students to Chink about future worlds, oi^ can ask 
"what if . /• quescicms. The variety of theieqi^aoiu is endless. For 
examplep cme could ask: 

Wimt il . . . teachm were replaced by machines? 

\ ' there weie no more trees left? 

everyom had his own rc4x>t? 
» 

you had a friend that Uwd on Mars? 
carsr trucks^ and buKs wm^ outlawed? 
there were telephones where you could see the person you 

were caiking^o? 
every home had i coniputer? 
everyone lived to be over 100 years old? 
•70U could take a pi!! to make you smart? , 
people couid m>^ longer,have chUdren? 

Also, students may- want to do their own s«ence fiction writing by in- 
venting their own planet. What is life like there? How is it governed? 
_ • What natural resource are available? Vhat problems does it have? 
How is it different from our existing society? 

Scief|iLir fiction' is like an elaborate scenario in that it helps us to be 
more future-oriented and more imaginative about pmsible future 
wcM'lds ami the changes they will bring. 

Group Opinion 

Depending on one expert to predict future events can be very dan- 
gerous. Kauff man suggests thai methods other than the projections of 
a single authority can utilized to gain some insight into the future. 
He recommends the use of commissions, polls, and the Delphi tech- 
nique. 

A commission is a committee of experts that is Imiught together to 
discuss, an issue in a face-to-face confronution in oitler to arrive at 
some cons>ensus. 1 his method has an advar^age over the single expert 
model in that ic^s will be thoroughly scrutinized and debated before 
they are accepted by the group. Xhe major disadvantage is that sonie 
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individuah may cUimtnate the discu&sion by virtue of their personality 
or reputation rather than by the merit of thieir argument. 

Polls are used to obtain a summary of expert opinion. The re- 
spondents answer questions about ti^^robability, preferability, or 
impart gi an array of possible future events. This method avoids the 
influence of a strong personality or established reputation, which is 
the weakness of comm issions. But polls lack the major advantage of ex- 
perts interacting wuh other experts. Here the people being questioned 
can only give iheir views and there is no opportunity to react to the 
vieu'sof otheis. Polls gather information about what people think and 
therefore are usefufas a classroom teaching technique. By developing 
appropriate questions about the next 10. 25. or 50 years and surveying 
various groupis in the ct^mmunity (business people, homemakers, poli- 
ticians, teachers, students, administrators, etc.), students can deter- 
mine what <hangt»s people expet t in the future and their attitudes 
toward them. 

The Delphi technique attempts lo combine the advantages of com- 
missions and |k>IIs. It seeks a consensus of experts by having their 
upinions ano.iymously filtered through an intermediary. Theodore J, 
Gordon descfibes the technique as follows: 

Anonvmitv i-xisu at two levels; not oniv are pariiufianis unknown lo 
cac h oihtT. but she individual nH»p<jnsf s arc ncvrr auributed to particular 
rt^p^indrnts In the- first round of a lypic a1 Delphi study, ihr panic ipants 
mighl be asked uht-n u future event mighi take pla<^. Ilieir ansKcrs 
would lje rollated by ihe experimrniers and fed bark tf » them in a second 
round The semnd-round queslumnaire would seek juMtficafioa of ex- 
treme view!i expresMd in round I I he respt?nses would again betoUaied 
by ifie experimenters and furnished to the participants in a third <and 
usually final) niuncl. This questionnaire would ask that the experts re- 
assess thrif prrvious |HJsilions tn view of those taken by the other parlit i- 
pjnti. 

A classroom exercise of the Delphi tec hnique can be accomplished in a 
similar manner to that of the sur>ey example used above. The only dif- 
ferenceMs thai respondents would be given feedback from the other 
participants and the process would be repeated fs^veral tirnes. The pur- 
pose of the Delphi te< hnique is not to find out what will happen, but 
to provide a fairly reliable indicator of a consensus opinion of what 
might happen. 
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Cross^Impacl Matrix 

The aass«iiiipa{*( matrix technique is a method that uses the square 
grid pattern of a matrix to analyze the interrelationships between 
events and (kvelopmenls. It operate under the assumption that most 
events and trends are in some way connected with other events and 
trends. To assess the impact that a number of factors will have q|>fSch 
other will give us additional information on how the future is shaped 
from these interactions. Some versions of this method require compli- 
cated mathematical computations, but simpler procedures can also af- 
ford one the opptirtunify of analysing various forces in terms of their 
impact on each other. 
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Fig. I, Baste matrix 



The moil basic lypc of matrix i$es a table on which a number of 
factors are listed along the top rdgr horizontally and the »me factors 
are listed cm the left sick vertically. In Figure 1 we can see the forces 
jAp B. C) listed on the top and on the left The points of interaction are 
analyzed to determine the impact one force has on another fence. For' 
exaimple square 2 is the intersection at which factor A has an impact on 
factor B (AB).SquareShighlightsthe!mpact AexertsonfaacMrC(AC). 
The matrix would be systematically analyzed in this fashion until the 
entire grid is completed. 

A cross'impact matrix has been used on the elementary' school level 
by Jerry Glenn and Cindy Guy. They asked fifth-graders to select three 
of their favorite activities. The studenu put these activities in matrix 
form and attempted to determine how each activity would affect the 
others at the point of interaction. Figure 2 illustrates the cross-impaa 
matrix developed by one of the students in which she listed the recrea- 
tional goals of travel and swimming and examined how they affected 
each other as well as her educational goal of going to college. Such an 
exercise can help students to determine their priorities and clarify their 
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Fig. 2. Cross-impact matrix of recreational goab 
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goals. It also highlights those activities that may be compatible or in 
conflict with one another. 

A more sophisticated version of a cross*impact matrix uses major 
problem areas such as population, energy, science/technology, inter- 
national relations, and lifestyle and develops possible trends within 
these. Then these trends are analyzed according to the strength (strong, 
weak, no impact) and the direction (positive or negative) of each cross 
impact. This kind of matrix is illustrated in Figure S, where the prob- . 
lem areas are listed at the top and left side of the matrix with the pos- 
sible trends listed under areas on the left side, tlach of the entries (a or b) 
in the individual boxes of the grid represents ihe impact of one of the 
possible trends on one of the general problemVreas. The impact may 
be designated as strong negative (-), moderate negative no signifi- 
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Fig. 3. Cross-impact matrix of major problem areas 



cam impaci (0), moderate pasitht? aud strong positive (^^1 The 
completed matrix in thtsi figure represents the work of graduate %iu* 
dents who were enrolled in the writer's fuiurisitcs class. We first identic 
fied the problem areas and then two trends that, through our research, 
seemed to be prevalent. It should be noted that this exercise could be* 
come more involved with the addition of other problem areas and 
three, four, or five trends for each. Some of the trends we identified 
were: 



1. Population: 

a. Through the use of contraceptives, birih control is affecting the 
population by slowing down the birth rate. 

b. Medical research has been able to prolong one's life span, whkh 
is evident by the growth of the over-65 population group. 

2. Energy*: 

a. Due to limited energ>-producing resources, alternatives such as 
nuicear energy or energy from natural sources (sunlight, geo- 
thermal water, and wind) are being researched, ' 

b. Because of our reliance on imported oil, we have very little con- 
trol over its price. The cost of developing new sources of domes- 
tic oil ih passed on to the ronsumer. 

3. Science/Technology: 

a. Scientific discoveries will enable people to determinr the genetic 
make-up cjf their children. 

b. Computers and electronic gadgetry will continue to expand and 
betome available for private use at relatively low cost. 

4. International Relations: 

d, A world government will be established in order to provide a 
more equitable distribution of the earth's r< soukces. 

b. The I bird World countries will be in a very powerful bargain- 
ing position due to their vast natural resources, which will be in 
great demand. 

5. Lifestyle: 

a. The trend of families moving more frequently will continue. 

b. More women will continue to enter the work force and remain 
there for a longer period of time. 




We then wt»nt through the individual squares of the matrix and 
analyzed the stn iigth and direction of the impact for each trend under 
every probien^ area. For instance, it was determined that the first popu- 
lation trend concerning expanded use of birth control techniques 
would have a strong positive impact on energy since a reduced birth 
rate would help to decrease energy consumption. Scieni^/iei hnology 
• and international relations shared a moderately positive impact with 
this trend since more scientific rest*arch is being generated in this aif a 
and a decreasing world population would help solve some of the glo- 
bal problems of poverty and food shortages. Lifestyle had a strong piis- 
itive im|>art with this {K^pulahon trend since as a result of the wide- 
spread use of birih confrol. aduhs now havea greaier degree of choicv 
in dec iding when, if at all. to iMvet hikiren. Birth control also affords 
them increased mobility and independence. 

The second |x>pulaiion irend, an int rease in life sj>an. has a strong 
negative imiwct for energy because the increase* means a gn^ater de- 
mand for Hmitt*d resources. This trend would incerac t moderately jk>s- 
itively with scit^me leihnology since medical science, which is help- 
ing to prohmg life, will continue Co be supfMirtctl. No significant 
imfiacf of this trend was designatcni for international relations, but it 
did have a moderately negative impac t <in lifestyle due to the adds- 
ticmal burdens causi*d by caring for <me or seveial older membeis of a 
family. 

If is im|K)riant to understand »h;ti a matrix surh as this d<w»s nnf 
provide any definitive answeis. but it setves ih'* piiijMise <jf raising 
cpiestions and generatitig disc ussicm aboiu the interuiatedness of 
events and how iht v may affeii one anothet. 

Simulation Gaming 

Simulations aie based on the c tc ation of an aiiilic iai environment 
where the researcher nianipulaifs variables wiihin liiisenviionmenf to 
observe the results. S<mH* sinnilations c an be mec hanical, sue h as the 
use of model ships and suhm.»rines by the l\S. Navy to examine their 
{X'lformance in a mcKiel cnean. Othei simulutifms ate mathemaiica] 
and nuiy lecjuiie the use of a computer . Simulation games, on the other 
hand, are exercises wbete pani<i{>;uHs int(*ra< t in a certain eiuircm- 
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meni. Thi.« technique is very appropriaic for classroom use since it 
helps studei ts to understand an unfamiliar situation and determine 
how to operate in it. Usually students are asked to role play and make 
decisions that often require debate, argument, stating cases, and ^t-^ 
tempting lo persuade others. Through simulation gaming, students 
learn about the issues utider study and gain a beiier understanding of 
other points of view. (See Phi Delia Kappa s fasibac k No. 54. Simula- 
tion (fUmes fur the Classroom by Mark Hcynian.) 

Simulation games provide individuals with an opportunity lo 
learn aliout situations thai t annul fx* ex|XTien<ed direc ily. And since 
we cannot diially ex|xiience ihe future, this let 1 nique is ideally 
suitet! for futurisiics. In this area, simulation games are us«xi to give 
students an itvsight into future siiuaiions ihey may exfM«riencf or a 
chame to make choices i (Muerning future planning in which a variety 
of fac tors nuisi Ik* ccinsiderai. For example. R»inald T. I-iC.onie in 
Tfiu hm^ Tamoruiw Todav suggests * Hie Neighlxii hcKx! (;ame/' 
whic h takes al-KUU twci i lass peri<Kls to complete. 1 he dire< tio?is fol- 
low: 

Divulr into !L»inu|M o\ ^Klwcrn five and Ul nu inlMfs Ka«h group is lo 
(unsuicf itsvli a lu*lHlit)<»rhi«>ii. I>tt iih fill a si I ul iiihs h\ \s\\uh your 
fn ij;hfH»ihiKKi will Foi rxaniplc. wiil \ou allow apartnu ni houM s? 
Will v«)ii aJltm aiiv us«-of dniKs- Will you ailou i.iis, uiaks.and bust s 
within itu iH ij^hlioifHHJtlr Will von h;ivt one laiK** stioppitlK «rni« r oi 
fiKinv small shops? Will v«»ii havi m laigr ( oinniniiilv garden ot wilhaih 
hoUM \u\\i lis own? Assunu' lhai the* nrif^hlwirhoiKl wil! havr no frw«T 
Ihiin MM) ami no inon- than 2.(KKItrsi<l< nis U Minn nicinJx-rsolihr^foiip 
dis,igif< wiih rlit inajoniN tiuisions am! ia l ihai ihcy could n«H livr in 
su« h .1 lU i^hlKiihiMKl. t\u'\ should ino-%i' loanoilu r group Oiuca grciiip 
has a coinplt tt- sri ol ruU s. thv\ shouh! 5«iss tht st on a th.in \kh k sodias 
an\ciiu- in m ah h of .t new n( ighl«i! hfnid 4 an su- wiiar cai h otu- will \h 
iikr. ( Tins shoidd laki i>n«- « lass |M fs<HJ } 

Al ihr Ih gnnnng ol ih< s<<ond < Ijss |m iiixl.c.u ti KMuipslionld ap|>oim 
.1 sjK)krs|K tvjn who will liavr ht uvct n fwoand ft^^ nnnufrs{on% I(jm II 
his h<i ru igldKHhfKHiioatis uf!< nnuniiH*<5 < l.iss im mlx is, Aniir rndo^ 
duM* s|K'<< his arnotu- ^ whciht i m nof a rnciniKi oi onr of \hi gtoupsJ 
ni.n shifi Kioups (hut lAdNoin has chosen sonir ti< ighlxuhtHKl. dn 
winning gioiip will Ix < oiisidt u d to Ik- ihi one w nh ihf most nicndH f s. 

In ihis simulation sanu'. the students intisi decide the kind «d 
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neighborhood they wish lo develop and in doing so they must consider 
the consequences of the rules they establish. For instance, they may 
decide to ban cars, u^ucks, and buses within the boundaries of their 
neighborhood for the purposes erf reducing pollution. But this ar- 
rangement may not attract other class members unless some provision 
is made for*aiiemati%^ means of transportation. Students may learn 
that the obvious^ solution to a problem may havt some complicated 
consequences and, therefore, not be as simple as anticipated^a very 
important lesson incked. 

The above techniques ar*- merely jumping-off points for the cre- 
ative teacher to use in the classroom in order to expand studen&s' con- 
ceptions and imagination about the future. 
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Fut *mtics in the Classroom: Selected Examples 



X herr is u variety of ways futurislics can bp incorporaied into the 
curriculum thai can lead students to a heightened future comciom- 
ne&s. Future studies can be offered as a separate course or integrated 
into existing courses. The future is an area of study that is relevant to 
all educational levels. Below are a few CKampies of how it can be imple- 
mented. Some of these have been noted by James Stirrwah in the World 
Fuiure Society Bulleiin, 

Elementary SchcM>ls 

Fort Myer Elementary School in Arlington. Virginia, has a pro- 
gram called "Projecting for the Future"{PFF)consistingof a variety of 
electives that are taught every Wednesday for seven weeks. The pro- 
gram is designed to provide students with an orientation to their alter- 
native futures, to increase their awareness of potential careers, and to 
help them gain new interests in the use of leisure time (an aspect of life 
that may become increasingly important in the future society). A fu- 
tures council, which includes students, parents, teachers, the princt* 
pal. and outside resource people, develops each seven-week program. 
Recent subjects included aerospace alternatives, communications, 
international relations, energy futures, social problems, multi-ethnic 
cultures, career education, leisure activities, movie making, and 
pthers. 

"Thinking the Future" was a futures progi m at Waitings Road 
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Elemtntarv School in Brecksville, Ohio. It consisted of a series of 
three to four short courses held throughout the I972-7S school year. 
Classes grouped at the R through 2, 3 through 4, and 5 through 6 grade- 
levels met for an hour a day cwicq a week over a five-week period. Stu- 
dents were involved in individual or group projects. One group, for 
example, interviewed residents of a n^'ighborhixxl to find out how the 
area had changed over a period of time and what additional changes 
the residents anticipated. 

"Spaceship Earth" involvcd80sixth-gradersat John Tyler Elemen- 
tary SchiM>l in Alexandria, Virginia. The youngsters transformed their 
classroom into an imaginary Spaceship Earth and attempted to create 
an environment in which all their learning needs could be satisfied 
during an interstellar journey. Among other projec ts, several students 
cieated a planetarium in a tent, the inside* of which was covered with 
star chaits and ccmiaint^ a inodel of the Apollo 12 capsule. 

Secondary Schools 

A recrni inlt-rdis* iplinary team-taught course in futuristics at Port 
Hurcm Noiihern High SthiKj) in Port Huron. Michigan. f<KUsedon 
land use. ncilo^y, and global toncepts of the future, using case stud- 
ies, simulations, and field trips as well as readings and films. Stude nts 
then applittl thfir knowled^.e by working on ac tual land use problems 
in the Port Huron area. In studying the nature of rapid change and the 
nmi for adaptability, the studints read Edward Bellamy's iMoktnf^ 
Backii^ard and (ieorgr OrwelTs / W-/ and disc ussed sue h topic s as c it ies 
of the future, lomputeis and (yhernation. and genetic engineering, 
im hiding the }>ossibiIitic^ of c Icming, tt*st tulx' b;ibies, and c ryogenic^s. 
To explore the c|uestion of how humans use land. \\w students IcKiked 
at slides showing how land is used in the c ity ol Port Hiiron and the 
surrounding c tninty To understand the prohUms of city fdanning. the 
students played the .Vrir Ttni n Kame .uul I fHattvii a Plant !. orally 
sinutlation. 

' Futuristics; f heoty and A{>plic aiion * is a year-long course in the 
high sc hcKils of Ric hfield and Bur nsville. Minnesota, whic h c (msisis of 
two niajoi parts: I } an iturcHhu tion to theoietit al futui istic s in whic h 
stuch nts study the ideas of iiituristsand the nature of a complex nunl^ 




em society, and 2) an independent project in which each student re- 
searches the'future erf a specific interest area such as genetics, aero- 
space, or the family. 

A course in futuriitics is offered at Scotia High School in Scotia, 
New York. Its primary objective is not predicting the future but rather 
discussing possibilities and how future society will adapt and learn to 
control what the future might b^ing. The cmjrse covers English, geom- 
etry, physics, history, religion, economics, and other subjects. Stu- 
dentis read science fiction and write scenarios that project themselves 
incd future situations. 

Colleges/Universities 

•'Colloquium on the Future*' is a course offered at Ball State Uni- 
versity in Muncie, Indiana, and covers the subjects of business, ardii- 
teaure and planning, education, nursing, library science, indusuial 
education and technology, and home economics, among others. Its syl- 
labus states that the colloquium is concerned with; 

1 . Imagi's we hold of the future and how those imagers ipf luence 
our decisions and actions today; 

2. Facts jlxmi the present, how we got here, and where wc appear 
to be hc'adcHi in the future; 

8. Attiiudt*s about the present, why the present range of attitudes 
exists, and how these attitudes may change in the future; 

4. Values upon which the present has been built, the \-alues each of 
us rh(x>ses to rlaim as our own. and the role of values in deti?r- 
mining the future, which is creatt^d by our actions today. 

In 1971 the University of Minneiu>ta established the Office for Ap- 
plied Scxiat Science and the Future \%tthin its Onter for Urban and 
Regional Affaiis. I he office suciessfuHy intnxiuced a fuiure-orienta- 
tion into many sertois of the university. The Ckillege of Ltbi'ral Arts 
offers an undergraduate sixial sc ience major in future studies, leading 
to a bachelor of elective studies degree. Students in the program may 
chix3se from among more than SO courj»es in at least lOdepartments. In 
addition, the u>llege offers an extenMve series of quarttn ly seminars in 
alternative future*. In the Cxjilege of Fduration. many undergraduate 
courses have been resum tured toemphasi^e ahernative sex iaiandedu- 
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cational f ulureii. At the graduate- level ibc college tiffers a program in 
alternative and i^ducatinnal future* as one of five possible fields of ton- 
centration leading to ihe master's and doc loral degrees. 

Hie llniversity of Houston in Clear I^ke C.ity, Texas, has two 
degree programs in futures research: one general, the other in educa- 
tion. Houston Cnear I^ke, which o|x-ned in 1974. has implemented a 
fairly innovative approac h to higher education. Thee urric ulum of the 
university, an upper-le\rl institution admitting juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students, is not organizt^ around traditi<mal academic de- 
pat tments but rather around progn^m areas such as individual and so- 
c ial bc-havior; multicultural studies, resource utili/uition, and studies 
of the future. Candidates pursuing a S6 hour master of sc ience degree 
in studies of the future may construct their programs from 20'odd fu- 
tures* iciurses and from courses offered by other university programs. 
The futures c ourses include forec asting techniques, tnlucational f ulur- 
istics. pubhc |Kilicy, technology, and apcxalypiic images. 

Ilie alKive are a lew examples that illustrate hcjw futunstics can be 
implemcmed at different levels of cnlucaiion. Futurists generally agree 
on the approaches needed to implement a future-oriented curric ulum. 
First, they suggest a recvaluation of cut rent rouist- offerings in light 
of current nt^nls. interests, and |x>rc'ntial problems. Second, they rec- 
ommend an ititcrdisciplinary app^iwh to help students reali/- thai 
solutions to future problems are not always found withm only one 
field of study, lliird, fuluiisis urge educators lo make greater use 
of the methtnls and outUnjks of futurisiics, such as th< se described 
in the previt>us chapter, Ihese suggestions can improve the linkage 
btnwectn c(mtempf>rary schcxiHng and our students' lives in ihe years 
ahead^ As IL C;, Wells cmce slatted. "Human history iK-tornes more and 
more fa race Ixtwc^cn edmaiion and camstrophe. ' ffopefuUy. through 
fuiuii^-ofienicxl tHlucaiion, we can avoid <aiasifophe. 
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